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Dramatic 


Mrs. SIDDONS, 
(Resumed from p. 261. Vol. 3.) 


In the summer of 1783, Mrs. Sid- 
dons performed in Ireland ; her first 
appearance at Drury Lane in Sep- 
tember, was commanded by their 
Majesties, and she proved quite as 
attractive this season as the preceding. 
When the vacation came round, she 
ayain went to Ireland, and from 
thence to Edinburgh, where she re- 
ceived one thousand pounds for per- 
forming ten nights. ler fame having 
circulated throughout that kingdom, 
induced many to travel from the 
most distant parts of it to see her; 
and such was the effect of her repre- 
sentations, that innumerable presents 
of various kinds were sent her from 
unknown hands; but the most mag- 
nificent was a silver urn, which was 
conveyed to her after she arrived in 
London, with the words, “ A reward 
to merit,” engraved on it. 

During all this sunshine of good 
fortune, however, a storm was brew- 
ing in the metropolis. The envy of 
4 competitor may be forgiven :—but 
What can be said in defence of those 
Who repine at the success of the 
meritorious, without the excuse of 
rivalship?—It is a crime of the 
blackest and most unpardonable na- 
ture, 

A person employedina newspaper, 
Whose writings were justly described 
to be “ every line a libel, and every 
word a lie,” because Mrs. Siddons 
Would not comply with his extortions, 


and silence his viperous tongue b 


Sketches. 


the hospitalities of her table, set 
every engine in motion against her: — 
he loaded her with opprobrium for 
not alleviating the distresses of her 
sister, Mrs. Curtis, a vicious woman, 
who would not conform to modesty, 
though offered a genteel annuity on 
that condition. This lady read lec- 
tures in Doctor Graham’s Temple of 
Health, at which decency would have 
blushed: and notwithstanding she 
disgraced her relations in many re- 
spects, she expected their countenance 
and support.—-With a view of forcing 
them to accede to her demands, from 
the dread of public indignation, she 
swallowed a small quantity of poison 
in Westminster Abbey; which pro- 
bably had the desired effect, as with- 
out proving mortal, it furnished a 
subject of detraction against her 
sister. 

The paragraphical assassin, in 
addition to the preceding circum- 
stance, represented Mrs. Siddons as 
extremely avaricious. and uncharit- 
able ; stated that she had taken a large 
sum from. Mr. Digges, a once emi- 
nent, but then distressed comedian, 
for performing on his benefit-night 
in Dublin ;—that she had been guilty 
of a similar crime to Mr. Brereton: 
and that ber whole conduct was 
replete with meanness and inhuman- 
ity. To irritate his newspaper bre- 
thren, too, he reported that she 
never read their publications, and 
equally despised their panegyric or 
their eensure; until, by invidious 
falsehoods, industriously circulated, 
John Bull became very clamorous 
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avainst his favourite actress: and 
many eandid people credited these 
assertions, while they remained un- 
controverted. 

The house was crowded on the 
first night of her appearance in Oc- 
tober, 1784; but, when the curtain 
drew up, and discovered her as Mrs. 
Beverley in the ‘“ Gamester,” she 
was saluted with violent hissing, and 
acry of “Of!” “ Off!” intermixed 
with applause. She attempted to 
speak, but could not be heard; and 
Mr. Kemble, indignant at the insults 
offered her, and conscious of her 
innocence, led her off the stage. 

This excited the vociferations of 
her friends for her return; and after 
the tumult had continued for about 
an hour, her enemies began to relax : 
silence being obtained, she came 
forward ;—declared she was innocent 
of what she was accused of ;—that 
the allegations would soon be refuted ; 
and that her respect for the public 
made her confident they would pro- 
tect her from insult. The play was 
then suffered, with very little oppo- 
sition, to go on. 

During the whole of this riot, 
Mrs. Siddons acted with great com- 
posure and fortitude. Her husband 
in a spirited manner proved the 
charges respecting Digges and Brere- 


ton to be false; and some elegant, 


nervous letters, inserted in a news- 
paper, signed Laertes, supposed to 
be written by Mr. Kemble, operating 
powerfully in ler favour. —_ But still 
the author of the disturbance was 
spreading his venom, and creating 
stories of ber parsimony; while to 
his confidants he would whisper with 


great joy, “ You see what a noise 
I’ve made !” 

The conduct of Mrs. Curtis 
sufficiently justified Mrs. Siddons’s 
resentment: and Mr. Brereton, for 
not coming forward in vindication of 
a woman to whom he was obliged, 
was generally blamed. The public 
soon saw the infamy of the whole 
transaction, and received her with 
double kindness, 

The authors of this malignant 
conspiracy, however, had nearly 
accomplished their design. The 
object of their enmity, disgusted at 
a kind of life, so likely to be embit- 
tered by the mistake of the multi- 
tude, or the combinations of the 
mischievous was on the eve of retiring 
into Wales, with a few thousand 
pounds which she had saved during 
the two preceding seasons: nor was 
it until the exultations of her enemies 
at such an event were fully repre- 
sented to her, that she agreed to 
brave the storin. 

Thus were the admirers of the 
Drama on the brink of losing its 
brightest ornament by the machina- 
tions of a villain, and their own 
credulity. Justice, however, tri- 
umphed over malignity:—the tem- 
porary cloud of popular delusion 
suddenly evaporated, and our heroine 
shone again with increased lustre. 
Theatrical amateurs, sensible of the 
injury she had sustained, were eager 
to shew their contrition, by the most 
frequent tokens of approbation ; and 
she had more cause to rejoice. at 
than to regret the futile attempts 00 
ber fame. 

(‘To be continued.) 


of Books. 


The Emigrant’s Return; a Ballad, 
and other Poems ; by J. M. Bartlett. 
London, small sve. pp. 156, 1820. 


Having been favoured with an earl y 


copy ofthe above poems, we should 


have noticed them last month, bad it 
not been for the pressure of other 
inatter. However, we hasten to pet 
form our office the very first oppor 
tunity; andas Mr. B, “has ventured 
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to hazard his reputation on their pub- 
lication,” We shall make our remarks 
with impartiality, without calling 
either “ bis motives or his modesty 
into question.” 


We presume from the preface that 
thisis Mr. B.’s first performance; and, 
upon the whole, we have been pleased 
with it. His ideas are original, but 
display a want of taste in their expres- 
sion, arising from inexperience; a 
fault, which may not perhaps be so 
apparent in his next attempt. 


The Poems consist of the ‘ Emi- 
grant’s Return,” founded on an inci- 
which oceurred during the 
French Revolution. A Fragment en- 
titled *Caraetacus.” An **Ode to 
Buonaparte,”’ which, by the by, re- 
futes his assertion in the Preface that 
the work is “ unauthorized by political 
feeling,” for it displays animosity suf- 
ficient to satisfy the spleen of the Ex- 
Emperor’s bitterest enemies. A tribute 
to the Memory of Charles Dibdin; 
with Songs, Sonnets, &c. which dis- 
play, as we before said. a considerable 
portion of poetical fecling. We sub- 
join the following as a specimen:— 


“ To AN INFANT DAUGHTER. 
“ Yes! thon art cCome—and, as a 
beauteous blossom, 
Shedding rich fragrance in my path, 
[hail thee ; 


‘Twere cheerless else—I should have 
ouruied on, 


Joyless, as wings the albatross -her- 


flight— 
Q drowsy pinions o’er th’ Atlantic 
Waste ; 
And gazed around, as the Ascetic 
O€s, 
Upon a leafless wilderness below. 
ub thou—sweet pledge of promised 
happiness! 
ith many a soft and infaptine ev- 
dearment, 
me to Life—I fee! thee 
IBS 
Und my heart, as the wiid ivy 
clasps, 


With Verdant folds, the oak ju its 


embrace. 
Ure's soft spell is on me, and J own 


Nat 


of her influence—for we 

ec 

The pleasing pressure of her bonds, 
long ere 

Wecan discern the hand that knitted 
them. 

*Tis thus we learn to love existence— 
Thus 

The world becomes a prison, and 
affections 

The fetters that confine us—Thus we 
wear 

The livery of bondage, ’till our minds, 

Subdued to servitude, deem bondage 
sweel, 


T see thee now in playful innocence— 

Whilst in thy wild blue eyes beams the 
first flush 

Of dawning intellect—just as we see 

Morn sometimes break in doubtful 
radiance.— 

Yet I will hope that ’tis no meteor 
glow 

That thus illumes the portals of ex- 
istence; 

But rather the sweet harbinger of day, 

In playful dalliance with the purple 
dawn, 

That half reluctant, as a timerous 
maid, 

That blushes to be wooed. 


Age of simplicity! 

Thy sorrows are but as the bund 
breath 

Of maiden on the mirror’s polished 
surface :— 

Uponthy cheek the lucid tear descends 

Softly, as docs the uusunned wiatry 
flake 

On April’s roseate wreathe with 
feath’ry lightness, 

Would I could hope suceceding years 
would wake 

No ruder sigh to ruffle Lile’s repose, 

Than what disturbs at) now'—Bus 
Childhood brings 

Full many «a moment of disquietude, 

To mar its brief enyoyment—Youtd, 
too, mourns 

The-sorrows of instructionbut te 
sudden 

Maturer ave, what griefs—what teats 
—combine 

Now, hissing fron the mad distemper 
ed brain, 

The seanty tide scarce gives to wee al 

Now, bursting from the Qoodgates 
the hlieart— 

By the full torrent of mute 
driven 

Phe soul yields its last howage bo de 

Buch—such io bile to the heart 

But, happy thou! let me cates 
dwell 
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avainst his favourite actress: and 
many eandid people credited these 
assertions, while they remained un- 
controverted. 

The house was crowded on the 
first night of her appearance in Oc- 
tober, 1784; but, when the curtain 
drew up, and discovered her as Mrs. 
Beverley in the ‘“ Gamester,” she 
was saluted with violent hissing, and 
acry of “Of!” “ Off!” intermixed 
with applause. She attempted to 
speak, but could not be heard; and 
Mr. Kemble, indignant at the insults 
offered her, and conscious of her 
innocence, led her off the stage. 

This excited the vociferations of 
her friends for her return; and after 
the tumult had continued for about 
an hour, her enemies began to relax : 
silence being obtained, she came 
forward ;—declared she was innocent 
of what she was accused of ;—that 
the allegations would soon be refuted ; 
and that her respect for the public 
made her confident they would pro- 
tect her from insult. The play was 
then suflered, with very little oppo- 
sition, to go on. 

During the whole of this riot, 
Mrs. Siddons acted with great com- 
posure and fortitude. Her husband 
in a spirited manner proved the 
charges respecting Digges and Brere- 

ton to be false; and some elegant, 
- nervous letters, inserted in a news- 
paper, signed Laertes, supposed to 
be written by Mr. Kemble, operating 
powerfully in ler favour. — But still 
the author of the disturbance was 
spreading his venom, and creating 
stories of ber parsimony; while to 
his confidants he would whisper with 
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great joy, “ You see what a noise 
I’ve made 

The conduct of Mrs. Curtis 
sufficiently justified Mrs, Siddons’s 
resentment: and Mr. Brereton, for 
not coming forward in vindication of 
a woman to whom he was obliged, 
was generally blamed. The public 
soon saw the infamy of the whole 
transaction, and received her with 
double kindness. 

The authors of this malignant 
conspiracy, however, had nearly 
accomplished their design. The 
object of their enmity, disgusted at 
a kind of life, so likely to be embit- 
tered by the mistake of the multi- 
tude, or the combinations of the 
mischievous was on the eve of retiring 
into Wales, with a few thousand 
pounds which she had saved during 
the two preceding seasons: nor was 
it until the exultations of her enemies 
at such an event were fully repre- 
sented to her, that she agreed to 
brave the storin. 

Thus were the admirers of the 
Drama on the brink of losing its 
brightest ornament by the machina- 
tions of a villain, and their own 
credulity. Justice, however, tri- 
umphed over malignity:—the tem- 
porary cloud of popular delusion 
suddenly evaporated, and our heroine 
shone again with increased lustre. 
Theatrical amateurs, sensible of the 
injury she had sustained, were eager 
to shew their contrition, by the most 
frequent tokens of approbation ; and 
she had more cause to rejoice. at 
than to regret the futile attempts 00 
ber fame. 

(‘To be continued.) 
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and other Poems ; by J. M. Barilett. 
London, small 8vo. pp. 156, 1820. 


Having been favoured with an ear] y 


copy ofthe above poems, we should 


have noticed them last month, bad it 
not been for the pressure of other 
matter. However, we hasten to 
form our office the very first oppor 
tunity; and as Mr. B. “has ventured 
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to hazard his reputation on their pub- 
lication,” we shall make our remarks 
with impartiality, without calling 
either “his motives or his modesty 
into question.” 


We presume from the preface that 
thisis Mr. B.’s first performance; and, 
upon the whole, we have been pleased 
with it. His ideas are original, but 
display a want of taste in their expres- 
sion, arising from inexperience; a 
fault, which may not perhaps be so 
apparent in his next attempt. 


The Poems consist of the ‘ Emi- 
grant’s Return,” founded on an inci- 
which occurred during the 
French Revolution. A Fragment en- 
titled *Caraetacus.” An **Ode to 
Buonaparte,” which, by the by, re- 
futes his assertion in the Preface that 
the work is ‘ unauthorized by political 
feeling,” for it displays animosity suf- 
ficient to satisfy the spleen of the Ex- 
Emperor’s bitterest enemies. A tribute 
to the Memory of Charles Dibdin; 
with Songs, Sonnets, &c. which dis- 
play, as webefore said, a considerable 
portion of poetical feeling. We sub- 
join the following as a specimen :— 


“ To AN INFANT DAUGHTER. 


“ Yes! thou art come—and, as a 
beauteous blossom, 
Sbedding rich fragrance in my path, 
I hail thee ; 
Twere cheerless else—I should have 
ournied on, 
Joy wings the albatross her 
igot— 
On drowsy pinions o’er th’ Atlantic 
waste ; 
And gazed around, as the Ascetic 
oes, 
Upon a leafless wilderness below. 
ut thou—sweet pledge of promised 
W; happiness! 
ith many a soft and infantine en- 
dearment, 
Hast wedded me to Life—I feel thee 
ing 
ound my heart, as the wild ivy 
W; clasps, 
ith verdant folds, the oak jn its 
N embrace. 


ature’s soft spell is on me, and I own 


of her influence—for we 

eci 

The pleasing pressure of her bonds, 
long ere 

We can discern the hand that knitted 
them. 

Tis thus we learn to love existence— 
Thus 

The world becomes a prison, and 
affections 

The fetters that confine us—Thus we 
wear 

The livery of bondage, ’till our minds, 

Subdued to servitude, deem bondage 
sweel. 


IT see thee now in playful innocence— 

Whilst in thy wild blue eyes beams the 
first flush 

Of dawning intellect—just as we see 

Morn sometimes break in doubtful 
radiance.— 

Yet : will hope that ’tis no meteor 
glow 

That thus illumes the portals of ex- 
istence; 

But rather the sweet harbinger of day, 

In playful dalliance with the purple 
dawn, 

That half reluctant, as a timorous 
maid, 

That blushes to be wooed. 


Age of simplicity! 

Thy sorrows are but as the humid 
breath 

Of maiden on the mirror’s polished 
surface :— 

Upon thy cheek the lucid tear descends 

Softly, as docs the uusunned wintry 
flake 

On April’s  roseate 
feath’ry lightness, 

Would I could hope succeeding years 
would wake 

No ruder sigh to ruffle Life’s repose, 

Than what disturbs it now!—But 
Childhood brings 

Full many a moment of disquietude, 

To mar its brief enjoyment—Youth, 
too, mourns 

The sorrows of instruction—but to 
sadden 

Maturer age, what griefs—what tears 
—combine 

Now, hissing from the mad distemper- 
ed brain, : 

The scanty tide scarce gives to woe an 
utterance :— 

Now, bursting from the floodgates of 
the heart— ; 

By the full torrent of mute anguish 
driven— 

The soul yields its last homage to de 
spair! 

Sask~enet is life to the heart-broken 
mourner. 

But, happy thou! let me now rather 
dwell 


wreathe with 
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Upon thy mind’s serenity, that, like 
The sparkling sunbeams on the placid 


deep, 

Reflects Creation’s smiles; nor idly 
deem 

Corroding care’s can, as a_ locust 
swarn, 

Nip the fair promise of a parents 
hopes. 

Yes! 1 will gaze upon thy artless 
mirth ; 

As though thy laughing eyes, as Sibyl’s 
leaves— 

Fraught with the pleasing presage of 
futurity— 

Promised to shed Joy’s sunshine only 
to thee ; 


Norsuffer envious clouds to intervene, 

To chequer with adversity the hour. 

Thus let me gaze—and be the recom- 
pence 


Of thy fond parent’s fears, at last, to 
see thee 


Blest as content and innocence can 
make thee.”’ 


We here part from Mr. B. again re- 
minding him that some of his finest 
ideas are disfigured by the inelegant 
manner in which they are expressed. 


G. M. 
The New Dramatic Censor ; or, Month- 
ly Epitome of Tuste, Fashion, and 
Manners, for February 1820. No. f. 

London, Roach, 8vo. pp. 64, 2s. 


We live in a barbarous and tasteless 
age. The most astonishing discove- 
ries are daily made in every branch of 
Science and Literature ; yet, the an- 
nouncement of them excites no atten- 
tion; no applause is bestowed upon 
those who have thus wasted their time 
and talents for the good of a thankless 
world; and the dull pool of oblivion 
quickly receives both them and their 
works. We are fearfully apprehensive 
that a similar fate will befal the pub- 
lication, the title of which appears at 
the head of this article; though we 
assert, without fear of confutation, 
that for many centuries nothing so 
surprising has claimed the notice of 
the world, as the astounding discove- 
ries itannounces. Cold neglect, how- 
éver, has awailed it; and while we 


have been harrassed during the past 
month with incessant accounts of pro- 
cessions and speeches in honour of 
clectioncering candidates, we regret 
to say that we have hitherto heard of 
no procession of learned men to the 
“ Fashionable Circulating Library in 
Vinegar Yard,” to return thanks to 
Mr. Roach, in a solemn Address, for 
the invaluable services he has lately 
rendered to literature. 


** Can such things be, 

“© And overcome us like a summer’s 
cloud, 

“© Without our special wonder?” 


To gratify in some measure the cu- 
riosity of our readers, which by this 
time is doubtless highly excited, we 
copy the particular article we so 
warmly admire. It is needless to 
point out its beauties; but we must 
premise that the asterisks in the French 
quotation supply the place of a word, 
which our regard for delicacy will not 
perimitus to transcribe, although we are 
aware that Lord Rochester dedicated 
a whole Poem to the subject. We 
leave such things to be handled by 
those who are unfortunate enough to 
have a taste that way :— 


‘* ON ANCIENT AND MODERN DRAMA- 
TISTS. 

“To attain perfection in dramatic 
writing, a man must be possessed of 
genius of a peculiar kind: he must 
have an imagination capable of cre- 
ating many beauties, and judgment to 
correct many fanlts, by constant and 
unwearied study. The plays of Shake- 
spear, which are founded on English 
llistory,are amongst our most valuable 
dramatic compositions ; they contain 
excellent advice and perpetual warn- 
ings to the kings and people of this 
country. In these inestimable records, 
they will find a reflecting mirror 0 
their ancestors, probably of themselves, 
such general resemblances of charac- 
ter as cannot fail to impress the mind 
of the spectator. ; 

“ The immortal Bard of Avon,* ™ 
his dissertation on Otway’s writings, 
very justly observed, 


* Shakspeare died, 1616! 
Otway born, 1651!! 
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« Such is the infection ofthe time, 
« We cannot deal but with the very 
and 

“ of stern injustice, and confessed 
wrong.” 

Pork also, in the fourth number of his 

«“ ADVENTURER,” * and various oihers 

have remarked on the utility to be de- 

rived from an attentive observation of 

our early writing; even Voltaire him- 

self, who, it is well known, envied 

our immortal Shakespear, could not 

deny that 

Les sont utiles dans les 
Convents.” 

‘The same may be observed of 
more modern times; there are many 
now who delight in those recitations 
so universally adopted by our (pos- 
TERITY. 

“ The Chinese, (in whose country 
many Europeans have travelled, not- 
withstanding the difficulties and dan- 
gers that attend such voyages,) from 
whom we could hourly obtain leave to 
convey to them our riches and our 
knowledge, are not conscious how 
much we are superior to them; they 
are not far enough advanced to have a 
desire ofimitating us. Wehave drawn 
from their history subjects for our 
Tragedies; and they are ignorant to 
this day that England has produced 
historians. 

“ The Chinese tragedy of the Or- 
phan of Ichac, is quite a different 
subject, alike only in the name fixed 
upon the famous epoch of Gengis Kan, 
inorder to paint the manners of the 
Tartars and Chinese. ‘The most in- 
teresting adventures are related to no 
purpose, if they do not convey at the 
same time a description of manners ; 
and even this is buta frivolous amuse- 
ment, if that description does not con- 
tribute to inspire us with sentiments 
of virtue. CANDIDUS.” 


After reading this unique, this ini- 
mitable Essay, can any one be sur- 
prised that the Editor of the “ New 
Dramatic Censor” is proud of his 
friend Candidus; or that, in his No- 
tices to Correspondents,” he states 
how happy he shall be to receive a 
continuation of so surprising a no- 
velty? For our own parts, so delighted 
have we been with the perusal of the 
article, that we hereby engage to pay 
Candidus at the rate ofone guinea per 
line, provided he will transfer his ex- 


* Written by Dr. Hawkesworth. 


ertions to our work, and render the 
British Stace as renowned as that 
invaluable publication the * New Dra- 
matic Censor.” 


A Selection of National Melodies, 
with Symphonies and Accompani- 
ments, by H. R. Bishop ; the Words 
by T. Moore, Esq. No. 2. 

Some extract from this new Num- 
ber of the “ National Melodies” have 
already been given in our work; and 
we now lay before our readers two or 
three more of the Songs it contains. 
In our review of the Sth Number of 
“The Irish Melodies” we entered 
at some length into an examination 
of the causes which have led to the 
evident falling off in Mr. Moore’s 
poetical powers ; and we feel no in- 
clination to resume the subject at 
present; more especially since a 
perusal of the present work has tended 
decidedly to confirm the opinions we 
then expressed. The following Songs 
are pretty ; and the second of them re- 
minds us of theauthor’s happier days of 
composition, but the spirit which 
imparted such raciness and vigour to 
his early Hymns is gone, we fear, 
for ever :— 


“* LOVE AND HOPE. 
** At morn, beside yon summer sea, 
Young Hope and Love reclin’d, 
But searce had noontide come, when 
he 
Into his bark leap'’d smilingly, 
And left poor Hope behind. 


‘TI go,’ said Love, ‘to sai! awhile, 
Across this sunny main,’— 
And then so sw: et his parting smile, 
That Hope who never dream’d of guile 
Believ’d he’d come again. 
She linger’d there til! ev’ning’s beam 
Along the waters lay ; 
And «er the sands, in thoughtful 
dream 
Oft trac’d bis name, which still the 
stream 
As often wash’d away. 
At length a sail appears in sight, 
And tow’rd the maiden moves, 
‘Tis wealth that comes, and gay and 
bright 
His golden bark reflects the light, 
But, ab, it is not Love's. 
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Another sail, 
shew’d 
Her night-lamp o’er the sea; 
And calm the light that lamp bestow’d, 


Friendship 


But Love had fights that warmer. 


glow’d, 
And where, alas! was he? 


Now, fast around the sea and shore, 
Night threw her darkling chain; 
The sunny sails were seen no more, 
Hope’s morning dreams of biiss were 
o’er, 
Love never came again ! 


THERE COMES A TIME. 
There comes atime, a dreary time, 


To him, whosc heart hath flown 
Over all the fields of ’ 
li Youth’s sweet 
And made each flow’r its own. 

*Tis when his soul must first renounce 
Those dreams so bright, so fond: 
Ob! then’s the time to die at once, 

For life has nought beyond 


When sets the sun on Afric’s shore 
That instant all is night; 
And so should life at once be o’er 
When Love withdraws his light. 
Nor, like our Northern day, gleamon 
Thro’ twilight’s dim delay ;— 
The cold remains of lustre gone, 
Of fire loug pass’d away. 


LonBon Theatres. 


KING’s THEATRE. 


Feb. 29th. Gastone e Bajardo 

Panurge. 

We proceed to give some account 
ofthis new Opera, the production of 
which we noticed in our last Number. 
It is written by M. Stephano Vestris, 
and founded upon an incident which 
is said to have occurred in the life of 
the Chevalier Bayard, who being 
rival in love with his friend Gastone, 
generously sacrificed his passion to 
his friendship, and resigned his mis- 
tress to his friend. On the first night 
the story was by far too much spun 
out; but subsequent retrenechments 
have greatly improved it. ‘The music 
composed by Signor Liverali is lively, 
and for the most part of a military 
character ; but it wants strength and 
sweetness; and its deticiency strikes 
us with redoubled force, after being 
so much accustomed of late to listen 
to the melodies of Mozart. Signor 
Bianchi, who made his débét in this 
piece, bas we believe been for some 
time a distinguished favourite in 
various parts of Italy ; his voice isa 
low tenor; and his style of singing 
pleasing, though somewhat too luxu- 
riant. Of his acting we cannot speak 
favourably; it is excessively vulgar. 
The costume and scenery are very 


"Splendid, and the reception of the 


piece has been extremely favourable. 


March 4th. Gastone e Bajardo—Le 

Sultan Géneéreuc. 

This day the following Notice ap- 
peared in the Bills :— 

“© On account of the absence from 
London of many of the Subscribers to 
this Theatre, owing lo the approach- 
ing Election, it has been suggested to 
give an Opera only on Saturdays, 
during the present month; and to tn- 
troducethe Three Nights, consequent. 
ly omitted, in a subsequent part of the 


Season.” 

Mareh Lith. 16.— Adolphe et Matilde. 

March 18th. Jb. Ib. 

March 25th. Don Giovanni—lIbid. 
* * 

A kind of resurrection took place 
at this house on the 16th March, in 
the re-appearance of Madame Mara, 
now more than 70 years of age. A 
Concert was performed for ber benefit; 
and we are sorry to hear that in her 
old age she stands greatly in need of 
assistance, having been reduced to 
much distress by the destruction of 
Moscow, in which city most of ber 
property lay. In the course of the 
First Act she was led upon the Stage 
by Bellamy, and sung Guglielmi’s 
Recitative and Air, Ah, mio bene. 
The power and sweetness of her voice 
seem to be gone ; but the cerrectness 
of her taste is as apparent as evel. 
It should, however, be remarked that 


an apology was made for her by 


Bellamy, who stated that she a 
afflicted with a severe cold, but woul 
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do her best. In the Second Act, she 
sung Handel’s What though I trace, 
and a Cavatina by Paer. Her step 
is firm, and her person erect ; her 
face, which we believe was never 
handsome, is now much wrinkled ; 
and it was altogether a melancholy 
sight to see a woman of her advanced 
years thus obliged to exert herself 
when the power of pleasing is no 
longer hers. 


Mr. MATHEWS’s “ AT TIOME.” 


We in our last number gave an 
account of the plan which Mathews 
has adopted in his present Enter- 
tainment; and we now proceed to 
notice such of the Characters, &e. 
as we were then prevented mention- 
ing by the late period of the month. 
To illustate our remarks, we have 
procured sketches of a few of the 
principal personages, as we are led 
to believe that a similar plate which 
we last year gave was highly approved 
of by our subscribers. Sir Hubble 
Bubble and Dr. Prolix have already 
been noticed with merited admira- 
tion. Scarcely inferior is the tedious 
Old limb of the law who occupies the 
lirst place on our Plate, and who we 
have heard is a most correct portrait 
of the late Baron Thompson. He 
is introduced as Judge on an action 
brought against Patrick O’Row, for 
damaging the toe of Mrs. Inecumpips 
with his velocipede. The calliug 
over the names of the Jury, with 
their varied replies, in this part of 
the Entertainment is an excellent 
idea; and the picture of Mrs. Ine- 
Cumpips’s counsel, ( Fig. 2.) is one of 
those happy hits which no one but 
Mathews can achieve. We may 
also particularize the Buck Attorney, 
Dr. Rumfoozle, sachary Flail, &c. 
but to deseribe the whole of the 
animated scenes through which they 
pin made to pass, is totally beyond 
Power. We must, however, 
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strive to give such of our readers as 
may not have seen the performance, 
some idea of the concluding por- 
tion, which is termed “ A Christmas 
at Brighton.” The scene draws and 
discovers Alderman Huckaback, a 
martyr to the gout, in his easy chair, 
and his maiden sister Tabitha, sitting 
near him, reading. ‘These are merely 
inanimate figures; but are placed 
close to the scene, in such a manner, 
that Mathews from behind can ani- 
mate them alternately at his pleasure. 
After some conversation between the 
two, in which Mathews’s powers as a 
ventriloquist aid him greatly, the 
Alderman fails asleep, and Tabitha 
betakes herself to her book. Ma- 
thews then enters as Sharp, the Al- 
derman’s valet, and not only carries 
on a dialogue with his master, but, 
at the same time, by means of a con- 
cealed spring, gives an appearance 
of animation to the figure in the 
chair. He afterwards appears, (on 
his knees,) as Molly Magog, a Pata- 
vonian Nurse, come to offer the 
Alderman a bouquet; Signor Can- 
zonetti, an Italian Singing-Master ; 
and Dicky Gossip, a loquacious bar- 
ber. One of the most surprising 
changes is, where Mathews, as Alder- 
man Huckaback hitches himself in 
his great chair to the centre of the 
stage, and whilst the Alderman is 
talking to himself, Mathews descends 
by a trap-door, and suddenly appears 
on the-opposite side of the stage, as 
the Valet, to know if his master has 
called. We regret, however, to find 
that the Superannuated Watchman, 
a character which we last month 
noticed as being introduced, is now 
omitted for the sake of brevity. Our 
Plate presents a lively representation 
of the above personages. A cessa- 
tion of Mr. Mathews’s performances 
has taken place during part of the 
month, on account of the Elections, 
but the period of their resumption 
is now near at hand. 
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DRURY LANE. 


Feb. 28. Wild Oats—Pantomime. 
Feb. 29. Guy Manneriny— Quaker. 
March 1. (Oratorto--- Mount of Olives 

—Selections from the ‘* Zauber- 

frote”— A Miscellaneous Act——Bat- 

tle Sinfonia.) 

Incledon made his appearance here 
this evening, as Steady. When he 
performed last year at the Circus, we 
were compelled to remark that his 
powers were sadly on the wane, and 
we have since found no reason to 
think that the assertion was hasty or 
unfounded. Tle was well received 
on his entrance, and sung ‘ When 
the Lads in the Village” with much 
applause; this he ingeniously took in 
the light of an encore, and immedi- 
ately repeated the song, though we 
heard no wish for anything Of the 
kind expressed. In person he is as 
rotund and jolly as ever. 


March 2. THe Hesrew (lst time)— 

High Notions. 

We have seen this Play in print, 
with Mr. Soane’s name prefixed, or 
we never would have credited the as- 
sertion of his being the author. The 
bills announced that it was founded 
upon a principal incident in the novel 
of “ Ivanhoe,” and, as we think, 
very impoliticly, for, as it is to be 
presumed that nearly all who entered 
the house on the first night had pre- 
viously perused the novel, every de- 
parture from the original story was 
looked upon almost as a violation of 
historical truth; and Mr. Soane’s 
sins in this respect are too manifold 
to be forgiven. If he wished to 
avoid the occupation of a mere com- 
piler, why did he meddle with the 
uovel at all; he might have learned 
from the fate of his “ Rob Roy” how 
dangerous was the experiment; and 
have trusted to his own powers for 
the production of an entirely original 
drama. “ The Hebrew,” we must 


say, was a most tedious piece ; the 
character of Isaac, upon which the 
genius of Kean exerted itself in 
vain, was transformed from the natu. 
ral portrait of the original, into that of 
an insane old dotard ; the other parts | 
were so faintly sketched, as to excite 
no interest ; and act after act passed 
on without affording the audienee 
any satisfaction, but the reflection that 
the termination drew nearer and 
nearer. The piece lingered through 
a precarious existence till the 2Qlst 
March, and then expired, 


March 3. No performance. 

March 4. Hebrew—Past Ten o’Clock. 

March 6. J6.— Pantomime. 

March 7. I[b.—-Frightened to Deuth, 

March 8. Oratorio.—A Scene from 
“ Israel in Eqypt”—A MS, Mise- 
rere, composed by Winter—Selec- 
tions from Mozart’s Operas— 
Battle Sinfonia.) 

March 9. Hebrew—Who’s Who? 

March 10. No performance. 

March 11. Hebrew—Love Laughs at 
Locksmiths. 

March 13. 2b.—Pantomime. 

March 14. A Cure for the Heart- 
ache— Turnpike Gate. 

March 15. (Oxarorio. — Selections 
from Mozart’s Operas— Beetho- 
ven’s First Hymn — Haydn's Te 
Deum—Battle Sinfonia.) 

March 16. A Cure for the Heart-ache 
— Pantomime. 

March 18. Town and Country— 
Three and the Deuce. 

March 20. Richard the Third—Pan- 
tomime. 

March 21. Hebrew — Three Weeks 
after Marriage— Rival Soldiers. 
March 22. (Oratorio. — Selections 
from Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and 

Beethoven—Battle Sinfonia.) 

March 23. Brutus— Pantomime. 

March 25. Rule a Wife and Have 
Wife—Prize. (Russell’s Benefit.) 
After an absence of some years from 

the Stage, Mrs. H. Johnston made 
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her appearance on these boards as 
patifania. She played with much 
spirit, and seems to be almost as 
pretty as ever. In the Farce, Ma- 
dame Vestris undertook the part of 
Caroline. The house was crowded. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Feb. 28. Comedy of Errors — Ma- 
nager in Distress—Too Late for 


Dinner. 


The “ Manager in Distress” is a 
little piece originally produced by 
the elder Colman at the Haymarket, 
about forty years ago, at a time when 
the Patentees of the Winter Thea- 
tres had deprived him of the support 
of some of his principal performers. 
It is wholly destitute of wit, and 
merely serves to introduce some 
Imitations by Mr. Yates, which he 
delivers from one of the Side-Boxes. 
Mrs. Davenport, from an opposite 
Box, replies; and Connor, as an 
Irishman in the Pit, delivers his 
sentiments upon the occasion. For 
a night or two, the Galleries, not 
comprehending the drift of the thing, 
took Connor for a noisy iatruder, 
and were very vociferous in insisting 
upon his being turned out. 


Feb. 29. Antiquary— Ib.—Ib. 

March 1. No performance. 

March 2. Ivannoer. (Ist time.) 
Late for Dinner. | 
“Ivanhoe” is the production of 

Mr. Beazley, who has adhered pretty 

closely to the novel, and produced 

a shewy piece, though the interest it 

excites is very trifling. We did not 

Witness the first representation, but 

we are told that Jvanhve and Richard 

Ceur de Lion were then blended in 

one person; but this has subsequently 

been corrected, aud Ivanhoe now 
appears as the son of Cedric. The 
music chiefly consists of old airs 


from Storace, and others; but it 
Vol. LY, 
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contains no one composition that has 
made much impression upon the 
town. Miss Stephens originally played 
Rowena, but has since given up the 
part to Miss M. Tree, who does it 
equal justice. Liston, also, who 
performed Wamba, has resigned the 
character to Blanchard. He doubt- 
less was glad to escape from the hope- 
less task of attempting to elicit mirth 
from so dull a personage. The piece 
may possibly exist for a few nights 
longer, but nothing can retard its 
ultimate destiny. 

Ivanhoe,” the “ Antiquary,” 
the “ Comedy of Errors,” and “Too 
Late for Dinner,” have constituted 
the whole round of amusements at 
this house during the past month. 
Our remarks, therefore, are necessa- 
arily very brief, having nothing to 
comment upon. 


March 3. (Oratorio. — Selections 
from “ Il Don Giovanni”—A Mis- 
cellaneous Act—A Selection from 
Acis and Galatea”—Battle Sin- 
fonia.) 

March 4. Ivanhoe— Manager in Dis- 
tress—Too Late for Dinner. 

March 6. 

March 7. Antiquary—Jb.—Ib. 

March 8. No performance. - 

March 9. Jvanhoe— Manager in Dis- 
tress— Too Late for Dinner. 

March 10. (Oratorio. — Selections 
from the Works of various Com- 
posers—Battle Sinfonia.) 

March 11. Comedy of Errors—Ma- 
nager in Distress—Too Late for 
Dinner. 

March 12. Jvanhoe—I/b.-—Ib. 

March 14. Antiquary—Ib.—Ib. 

March 15. No performance. 

March 16. Jvanhoe — Manager in 
Distress— Too Late for Dinner. 
March 17. (Onatorio. — Selections 
from the Works of various Authors 

— Battle Sinfonia. ) 

March 18th. Antiquary — Manager 
in Distress—~Too late for Dinner. 
Y 
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March 20. Ivanhoe—-Ibid.— Ibid. 
March 21. Antiquary—Ibid—lIbid. 
March 22. No performance. 

March 23. JIvanhoe—Critic. 

March 24. (Oratorio. — Selections 
from Mozart, Handel, Haydn, and 
Purcell—ZJsrael in Egypt—Buttle 
Sinfonia, ) 

March 25. Comedy of Errors—Blue 
Beard. 


CIRCUS. 


At this house, the customary suc- 
cession of novelties has been sus- 
pended by the continued attraction of 
“Ivanhoe.” After seeing the pieces 
upon the same subject, produced at 
the Winter Theatres, Mr. Dibdin’s 
drama appears trebly excellent by 
comparison. We might have said 
that no comparison between them can 
for one moment be supported. The 
house closed its Winter Season on 
the 25th March, and re-opens with 
several novelties on Easter Monday. 


COBURG THEATRE. 


Madame Gattie was to have sung 
in the Oratorio here on March 8rd, 
but Mr. T. P. Cooke, the Stage- 
Manager, informed the audience, that 
though the lady had arrived at the 
theatre, she could not have the honour 
of appearing before them, as she had 
received a letter from Mr. Waters, 
stating that he should look upon her 
performance at the Coburg asa for- 
feiture of her engagement at the 


King’s ‘Theatre. The house closed 
March 23. 


LITERARY AND THEATRICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Works nearly ready for Publication. 


Winter Evening Tales, collected 
among the Cottagers in the South of 
Scotland, by James Hogg. 


THE BRITISH STAGE, 


The “ Fall of Jerusalem,” a Tra. 
gedy, by Milman. 


A Reprint of “ The Life and 
Death of the Merry Devil of Eq. 
monton.” Black-Letter Tract. 163}, 


A new Dictionary of the Fashion- 
able World, with a Frontispiece. 


Miss Macauley proposes to pub- 
lish, by subscription, price 10s. 6d, 
a second ediiton of a volume called 
** Effusions of Fancy,” with Classical 
Notes. 


Mr. E. Bellchambers is preparing 
for the press a new edition of Colley 
Cibber’s “ Apology for his Life ;” 
with Notes, a Preface, and an Index. 


The Werks of the Early Poets of 
Scotland are about to be published 
at Edinburgh. The Series will be 
commenced with those of William 
Dunbar. 


To the lovers of biblical contro- 
versy, the following brief epistle, 
addressed to the editor of the “ Morn- 
ing Chronicle,” and which appeared 
in that paper on February the 24th, 
may prove interesting :— 


‘“ Srr—The Author of the ‘ Epistle 
to the Hebrews’ is not known; andl 


am prepared to shew that it was not 
St. Paul. 


DAVID JEFFERSON MAYNARD. 
Stokesley, Feb. 20, 1820.” 


The “ Times” of March 6th, 
contained the following strange all- 
nouncement of a forthcoming Work, 
in the form of an Advertisement:— 


‘ This day, February 28th, 1920, 
is put into ihe hands of Mr. Mills, 
Bookseller, Portsmouth, 
written by Rowland Money, R.N. ~ 
and ordered to be published, —, 
ing to the command of Gop, to his 
servant Money.” 


Mr. Thelwall’s Library, consisting 
of more than 6,000 volumes, is adver- 
tised for sale in May. 
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IIlustrations of Shakspeare, (Five 
to each Play) designed by Smirke, 
and engraved in the line manner, are 
in preparation. 

It is said, that the bulk of Signora 
Storace’s property was bequeathed to 
her cousin, a Miss Trussler, daughter 
of Dr. Trussler, to whom there re- 
mained nearly £40,000, after all the 
other legacies had been paid. 


The Dublin Theatre will shortly be 
opened, under the management of 
Mr. Harris, of Covent-Garden. 


The Drury-Lane receipts, during 
the first week of the present season, 
amounted to £2,300. 


Young terminated an engagement 
at the Norwich Theatre, on Saturday, 
March4th. On the following Monday, 
Miss Brunton played Rosalind there ; 
andon Tuesday, Miss Dorillon. After 
the play, ** God, save the Kine!” was 
called for by part of the audience; 
while others demanded ‘* God, save 
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the Queen!” Considerable tumult 
ensued, and two or three regular sets- 
to took place—the combatants being 
stripped in due form. Mr. Bellamy 
came forward to address the audience, 
but was not attended to; and when 
the actors attempted lo commence the 
Farce, they were immediately pelted 
off. The riot was not quelled, until 
several of the ringleaders had been 
taken into custody, 


Curious observers of Dramatic 
Minutie have remarked, that the 
customary loyal expression, ** Vivant 
Rex et Reerna,” ro longer appears 
in the Play-Bills—Vivat Rex, after 
being inserted in those of Covent- 
Garden and the Circus, for a few 
nights after the re-opening of the 
houses, was silently withdrawn. In 
those of Drury-Lane nothing of the 
kind appeared. 


‘*¢ Mary Stuart” has been produced 
at Paris, with very good success. 


SHMiscellaneous Articles, 


THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 
No. 8. 


MR. MUNDEN. 
In Reason, Nature, Truth, he puts his trust : 
“ Ye Fops, be silent! and, ye Wits, be just !” 
Prologue to “ Irene.” 

Mark this fair audience! see, on evry 
face, 

The tear of feeling claims its hal- 
low’d place ! 

Look round on all, and let their sor- 
rows tell, 

He plays Old Dornton*¥—need we say 
how well? 

For, he has pow’r, by Nature’s gentler 
arts, 

To raise one feeling in a thousand 
hearts ; 


* Road to Ruin. 


To wake the slumb’ring passions, and 
draw forth 

The tributary tear for fallen worth: 

That noblest homage to an actor’s 
skill ; 


Sincere, though mournful; eloquent, 


though still. 


But, now, how chang’d this audi- 
ence ! all are gay ! 
See there the cause! 
comes this way ; 
And evry eye is beaming with de- 
light, 
At “ Past Ten o’Clock, and a Rainy 
Night.” 


Old Dozeyt 


+ Past Ten o’Clock. 
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But, let us turn to Marall ;* there 
we mark 

How bright a flame may issue from 
a spark ; 

How fair a picture from a sketch may 
rise, 

When skill the needful colouring sup- 
plies. 

It is as if the Goddess of his art 

Had sought a being fittoact the part; 

And then had made his comic pow’rs 
increase, 

To let the world behold her master- 
piece. 


Nor must the Muse, in this her 

humble page, 

Forget his scenes of garrulous old 
age. 

There are, who think that we need 
only trace 

The traits of age upon the wrinkled 
face ; 

But we those traits ev’n from his voice 
can borrow, 

Which squeaks the Old Man’s joy, 
and croaks the Old Man’s sorrow. 

Ilis step is feeble, and his eyes are 
dim, 

Whilst age and weakness seem to shake 
each limb ; 

And, as poor Adam+ totters from the 
Stage, 

We say, “ behold the picture of old 
age!” 

Oh! who hath seen his Bramble,t and 
not felt 

Each sterner feeling in his bosom 
melt, 

Like snow on flow’rs, which, as the 
sun appears, 

Catches his rays, and straight dis- 
solves to tears ? 

And who, though vex’d with private 
griefs the while, 

Could e’er refuse his Brummagem|| 
a sinile ? 


— 


* A New Way to Pay O 
[ron 


Poor Gentleman. 
\) Lock and Key. 


His Ephraim Smooth ;§ pert Jumps ¢ 
the village dandy ; ™ 
His Rapid,** Caustic,++ Cocklet 


and Handy ?\\\| 


Yet, some there are, who ever 
sternly aim 


To seek out error, and o’erwhelm 
with blame ; 

Who view all merit with an eyil eye, 

And call each touch of art, buffoonery ; 

E’en as the locust, hov’ring o’er tke 
earth, 

Falls on the flow’r, to crush it in its 
birth, 

So fall these rav’nous critics on their 
prey, 

And draw the honied dews of gentle 
Hope away. 


Let these condemn thee, Munnsy, 

in their lays ; 

Their praise is censure, and their 
censure, praise ! 

Let them still term thee the buffoon 
of art; 

Be thou content to touch the feeling 
heart ; 

And raise fond smiles round Beauty’s 
dimpled chin, 

Those beaming heralds of a joy 
within ! 


If *tis buffoonery, for fancied woe, 
To bid the tears of soften’d feeling 
flow ; 
If *tis buffoonery, to cheer the breast, 
And banish Sorrow from her mourn- 
ful nest ; 
If *tis buffoonery, to represent 
Each part as Nature and his author 
meant ; 
If admiration be buffoon’ry’s meed— 
Then, then is Munpen a buffoon 
indeed ! 
Vv. D. 


Wild Oats. 


Farmer. 

** A Cure for the Heart-ache. 
Way to Get Married. 

Modern Antiques. 

\\\| Speed the Plough. 
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JOHNSONIANA ; 

Or, Remarks on the Drama, Drama- 
tists, and Performers, by Dr. 
Johnson. — Selected from the 
Works of Boswell, Piozzi, Haw- 
kins, Sc. and interspersed with 
Anecdotes. 

(Resumed from p. 
When we were at Lichiield, he told 


me, “Forty years ago, Sir, I was in 
love with an actress here—Mrs. Em- 
met, who acted Flora, in ‘ Hob inthe 
Well.” What werit this lady had as 
an actress, Or What was her figure, or 
manner, I have not been informed; 
but, if we may believe Garrick, bis 
old master’s taste in theatrical merit 
was by no means refined; he was not 
an elegans formarum spectator. Gar- 
rick used to tell, that Johnson said of 
an actor, who played Sir Harry Wil- 
dair at Lichlield, ** There is a courtly 
vivacity about the fellow;” when in 
fact, according to Garrick’s account, 
“he was the most vulgar ruffian that 
ever went upon boards.” 

We talked of a young gentleman’s 
marriage with an eminent singer,* and 
his determination that she should no 
longer singin public, though his father 
was very carnest she should, because 
her talents would be liberally reward- 
ed, so as to make her a goud fortune. 
It was questioned whether the young 
gentleman, who had not a shilling in 
the world, but was blest with uncom- 


mon talents, was not foolish! y delicate, 


or foolishly proud; and his father 
truly rational, without being mean. 
Johnson, with all the high spirit of a 
Roman senator, exclaimed, “ He re- 
solved wisely and nobly to be sure. 
Heisabrave man. Would nota gen-~ 
tleman be disgraced by having his 
wife Singing publicly for hire? No, 
Sir, there can be no doubt here. I 
know not if I should not prepare my- 


* Sheridan’s, with Miss Li 
Vol 1 iss Linley. 
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selffor a public singer, as readily as let 
my wife be one.”+ 

In 1776, Garrick being about to 
quit the stage, I observed, he would 
now haveaneasier life. Jounson, “I 
doubt that, Sir.” Bosweii.“* Why, Sir, 
he will bean Atlas with the burthen 
off his back.” Jounson. “ But, L[know 
not, Sir, if he will be so steady with- 
out his load. However, he should 
never play any more, but be entirely 
the gentleman, and not partly the 
player: he should no longer subject 
himself to be hissed by a mob, or to 
be insolently treated by performers, 
whom he usedtorule witha high hand, 
and who would gladly retaliate. Bos- 
wELL, “I think he should play once 
a year for the benetit of decayed ac- 
tors, as it has been said he means to 
do.” Jounson. “ Alas, Sir! he will 


soon be a decayed actor himself.” 
(To be continued.) 


KING LEAR. 

A noble opportunity now presents 
itself to the Managers of our Thea- 
tres, to prove the sincerity of the pro- 
fessions which they are continually 
putting forth, of their veneration for 
the memory of Shakspeare, and their 
anxious desire to produce his works 
in a manner honourable both to them- 
selves and the nation. The objection 
to the performance of the above sub- 
lime Tragedy, which has for some 
years banished it from the the metro- 
politan boards, exists no longer. Let 
them then at once bring forward this 
splendid specimen of our Shakspeare’s 
genius, divested of those mawkish 
scenes with which the drivelling Tate 
was suffered to obscure its beauty, 


+ Sheridan, finding that his expenses 
exceetied his income, afterwards com- 
promised the matter, and allowed his 
wife to give Private Concerts, both in 
Bath and London, by which great 
profits were realized. Ed, 
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and which have too long usurped 
the place of the bard’s genuine text. 
Even the authority of Dr. Johnson, 
who approved of Tate’s alteration, 
has no weight wiih me in this instance ; 
and I perfectly agree with Addison in 
thinking, that the mutilations it has 
undergone have deprived the Tragedy 
of half its beauties. The whole range 
of Dramatic Poetry presents nothing 
so exquisitely pathetic and heart- 
rending as the last scene of the origi- 
nal; but in Tate’s play it is as tame 
and insipid a piece of work as can well 
be imagined. Mark, moreover, the 
consistency of the tender-hearted 
critics who exclaim against Shak- 
speare’s catastrophe; they profess 
themselves unable to endure its accu- 
mulation of horrors; yet they can sit 
smilingly and undisturbed, during the 
sickening operation of treading out 
Gloster’s eyes! 

The Drury-Lane Manager, I per- 
ceive, has, with much promptitude 
and good taste, availed himself of the 
opportunity which presents itself; and 
announces his intention to bring 
«¢ Lear” forward immediately. I most 
earnestly hope it is Shakspeare’s Tra- 
gedy he alludes to; and future dra- 
matic historiographers will then have 
to record, to his honour, that under 
his maaagement the genuine text of 
Shakspeare was restored to the place 


which had been usurped, for more 


than acentury, by the pitiful interpo- 
tation of Tate. + 


EXCERPTA. 


Scarce and curious 
“* Are baits my learning nibbles at.” 


Tron Chest, ii. 2. 


From amongst the numerous col- 
fections of Epigrams which occur in 
the booksellers’ catalogues, I have 


selected one for the Subject of m 
present article, remarkable at least 
for its scarcity, if not for its intrinsic 


value. The following is a transcript 
of the title-page : — 


Recreation for Ingenious Head- 
Pieces; or, A Pleasant Grove for 
their Wits to Walk In. 

 Epigrams,—700. 

Epitaphs, —200. 

Fancies,—a number, 

Fantasticks,—abundance. 
With their Addition, Multiplication, 
and Division.—Mart. Non cuigque 
datur habere nasum — London. 
Printed by S. Simmons, and are to 
be sold by Thomas Helder, at the 
Angel in Little Britain, 1667. 8yo. 
pp. 430. 


A fair copy of this book will often 
extract two or three guineas from 
the purse of a simple bibliomaniac ; 
though its real value is scarcely more 
than two or three pence. From the 
700 Epigrams (which are collected 
from the works of various Epigram- 
matists) I have extracted every one 
possessing the slightest merit: the 
remainder are the vilest trash that 
ever disfigured paper. 


EPIGRAMS. 
1. To Aulus. 


Thou still art mutt’ring, Aulus, in 
mine ear, 

“Love me, and love my dog.”—I 
will, I swear; 

Thou ask’st but right; and, Aulus, 
truth to tell, 

I think thy dog deserves my love 
well. 


2, On a Drawer, drunk. 
Drawer, with thee now even is thy 
wine, 
For thou hast pierc’d his hog’s-head, 
and he thine. 


3. Of Sawcy, the Intruder. 


Sawcy, though uninvited, is so rude, 
As into ewry company to intrudes 
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But he’s no fit companion for any, 
But always makes the number one 


too many. 


4, On a Great Eater. 


Guts swears he hath lost his stomach. 
Then, if one 

That’s poor hath found it, he is quite 
undone. 


5. On Button, the Grave-maker. 


Ye pow’rs above, and heavenly poles, 
Are graves become but Button-holes? 


6. Garret and Chambers. 


Garret and his friend Chambers, 
having done 

Their city business, walk’d to Pad- 
dington ; 

And coming near the fatal place, 
whence men, 

I mean offenders, ne’er return again ; 

Looking on Tyburn in a merriment, 

Says Chambers, “‘ Here’s a pretty 
tenement, 

Had it a Garret.”—Garre?, hearing 
that, 

Replies, “ Friend Chambers, I do 
wonder at 

Your simple censure, and could mock 
you for it, 

There must be Chambers, ere there 
be a Garret.” 


7. On a Whore. 
Rosa is fair, but not a proper woman: 
Can any woman proper be, that’s 
common ? 


8S. On Debt. 
To be indebted is a shame, men say : 
Then ’tis confessing of a shame, to 
pay. 
9. A Forsworn Maid. | 
Rosa, being false and perjur’d, once 
a friend 
Bade me contented be, and mark her 
end ; 
But yet I care not ; let my friend go 
fiddle ; 


Let him but mark her énd, Yl mark 
ber middle, 
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10. On Celsus. 


Celsus doth love himself; Celsus is 
wise ; 

For row no rival e’er will claim his 
prize. 


1l. On Plutus. 


Plutus, rich Plutus, would have me 
bestow 

Some new-year’s gift, as other neigh- 
bours do. 

Why, I will send thee what thou 
want’st, my friend: 

Nothing thou want’st, and nothing I 
will send. 


These are all the Epigrams I could. 
meet with worth transcribing. The 
Epitaphs are somewhat less dull. A 
few of them are here given :— 


EPITAPHS. 


1. On a Lady. 
Here lieth one, under this marble 
stone, 
Who, when she liv’d, lay under more 
than one. 


2. On Mr. Stone. 
Jerusalem’s curse is not fulfill’d im 
me, 
For here a stene upon a stone you 
see. 


3. On a Rich Gentleman. 


Of woods and plains, and hills and 
vales, | 

Of fields, of meads, of parks, and 
pales, 

Of all I had, this I possess: 

I need no more, I have no less. 


4. On a Locksmith. 
A zealous lock-smith died of late, 
Who by this time’s at beaven’s gate ; 
The reason that he will not knock, 
Is ’cause he means to pick the lock. 


5. On T.H. the Pannier-man of the 
Temple. 
Here lies Tom Hacket, this marble 
under, 


Who often made the Cloyster thum 
der ; 
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He had a horn, and when le blew 
it, 
Call’d many a cuckold, that ne’er 
knew it. 
6. On Mr. Calf. 
Heav’n of his soul take charge, for 
he 
Of all his days liv’d but the half; 


Who might have grown to be an Ov, 


But died, as vou may see, a Calf. 


7. On Mr. Goad. 
Go, add this verse to Goad’s hearse, 
For Goad is gone, but whither? 
Goad himself is gone to God, 
Death’s goad drove him 
thither. 


8. Ona Porter. 

At length, by works of wond’rous 
fate, 

Here lies the Porter of Winchester 
Gate. 

If gone below, as much I fear, 

He can but be a porter there; 

He fear’d not Hell so much for’s sin, 

As for the great rapping, and oft 
coming in. 

Having thus extracted the few 
sound kernels from the shabby shell 
which contained them, I trust that 
no reader will be so weak as to part 
with his money for the sake of pos- 
Sessing the work in question, since 
the spirit of the book is already his 
own. 


A BOOKWORM. 


FRAUDULENT DEXTERITY. 


The following anecdote, related by 
Herodotus, would intimate that the 
flash-men of our time are not a whit 


more ingenious than the rogues of 
antiquity. 


Rampsinitus heaped together a far 
greater quantity of silver than any of 


the succeeding kings are said to have 
Possessed; and being desirous to 


secure his treasures, built an apart. 
ment of stone, which had one Wall on 
the outside of the palace. This Si- 


tuation the architect made use of to 


deceive the king, and placed one of 


the stones in so loose a manner, that 
a man might easily take it out. 
Some time after the building was 
finished, and the king had lodged his 
riches in the place, the architect 
lying upon his death bed, called his 
two sons, and acquainted them, that 
he had placed the king’s treasures 
in such @ manner, that they might 
always furnish themselves with the 
means of living plentifully ; directing 
them to the place, and explaining 
ali the particulars they were to ob- 
serve in taking out and putting in the 
stone: in a word, he told them, that 
if they would follow bis instructions, 
they might be treasurers of all the 
king’s riches. |The sons waited not 
long after the death of their father, 
to put his counsel in execution, and 
went by night to the palace; where, 
having found the place, they removed 
the stone without difliculty, and car- 
ried off a great quantity of silver. 
Rampsinitus one day entering the 
treasury, and sceing his heaps much 
diminished, fell into a great surprise; 
in regard he knew not whom to 
blame, having found all entire, aud 
the apartment in appearance well 
secured. But after the king had 
two or three times successively visited 
his treasures, and always found them 
diminished, he ordered snares to be 
made, and spread about the vessels 
that contained his money. The 
thieves coming as before, one of them 
entered, and going to a vessel filled 
with silver, was presently taken a 
the snare. Finding himself in this 
extremity, he immediately called his 
brother, and acquainting him with 
his misfortune, desired him to come 
in and cut off his head, lest the whole 
intrigue should be discovered, a0 
neither of them escape with life. The 
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brother comprehending the reason of 
his request, did as he desired, and 
having put the stone in its proper 
place, returned home with the head. 
Early in the morning the king coming 
to the treasury, was not a little as- 
tonished to find the body of the thief 
taken in the net without a head, and 
the whole edifice entire, without the 
least sign of any person going out or 
coming in. In this perplexity he 
went away, and commanded the body 
to be hanged on the wall; appointing 
a guard with strict orders, if they 
should see any one weeping at the 
spectacle, or pitying the person, to 
bring him immediately before the 
king. But no sooner was the body 
thus exposed, than the mother fell 
intoa great passion, and commanded 
hes surviving son, by any means he 
could contrive, to take down and 
bring away the corpse of bis brother ; 
threatening, if he refused, to go to 
the king, and let him know that he 
was the thief who had robbed the 
treasury. ‘The son earnestly en- 
deavoured to dissuade his mother 
irom her purpose, but finding nothing 
could prevail, he made ready his 
asses, and having loaded them with 
skins filled with wine, and driven them 
near the guards that were appointed 
to watch the dead body, he opened 
two or three of the skins, and when 
he saw the wine running out, struck 
himself upon the head, and cried 
out lamentably; as if his confusion 
had been so great, that he knew not 
to which of his asses he should run 
first. The guards seeeing so much 
wine lost, ran presently to the asses 
with pots in their hands to receive 
the liquor, and make use of the pre- 
sent opportunity ; which the man 
perceiving, feigned himself highly 
incensed, and railed bitterly against 
the soldiers. But they, on the con- 
trary, giving him good words, he 
stew calm again, and pretending to 
be pacified, led his asses out of the 
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way, as if he designed to secure the 
rest of his wine; till at last, falling 
into a dialogue of mirth and raillery 
with the guards, he gave one of the 
skins among them. ‘The soldiers 
immediately sat down to drink, and 
taking him by the hand, desired him 
to do as they did, which he accepting 
and finding them fond of his company, 
was so liberal of his wine, that they 
made themselves drunk, and fell 
asleep in the place. By this means 
he took down his brother in the dead 
of the night ; and having in derision 
Shaved all the guards on the right 
cheek, he laid the body upon one of 
his asses, and brought it home to his 
mother, according to her desire. 
The king hearing the body of the 
thief had been stolen, was much dis- 
turbed, and resolving, by any means, 
to find out the contriver of this arti- 
fice, formed a design which to me 
seems incredible, commanding his 
daughter to prostitute herself at home 
toall comers indifferently, after having 
first obliged every one in particular, 
to let ber know the most subtle and 
wicked action of his whole life; and 
enjoining her, when any one should 
discover himself guiity of the fact re- 
lating to the thief, that she should 
lay hands on him, and not suficr him 
to escape. His daughter obeyed ; 
and the thief, not ignorant to what 
end this contrivance tended, and de- 
sirous to elude the king’s design, cut 
off the arm of a man newly expired, 
and putting it under his cloak, went 
to the daughter of Rampsinilus, At 
his coming, when she asked him the 
same questions she had proposed to 
others, he answered that the most 
wicked action he ever did was lo cut 
off his brother’s bead in the treasury ; 
and the most subtle was the artifice 
he contrived to make the guard drunk, 
and by that means to carry off the 
body. No sooner had he said this, 
than she offered to lay bands on him; 
but he being favoured by the night, 
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put the dead hand into her’s, and 
while she thought she held him fast, 
conveyed himself away, and ran out 
of the house. When the king was 
informed of this event, he was as- 
tonished at the invention and auda- 
ciousness of the man; and a short 
time after, caused proclamation to 
be made in all places, that he would 
not only pardon him, but reward him 
amply, if he would discover himself. 
The thief, in ccnfidence of this pro- 
mise, went directly to the palace; 
and Rampsinitus, in admiration of 
his subtlety, gave him his daughter 
in marriage: accounting him the 
most knowing of all men, because he 
knew more than the Egyptians, who 
are wiser than the rest of mankind. 
c. 


THE COMMON-PLACE BOOK, 
No. 7. 


Exprepitious TRAVELLING.  Be- 
tween London and B—t, a town 
eleven miles distant from the metro- 
polis, there daily procceds to and fro, 
a stage coach, net very remarkable 
for the velocity of its movements. 
Some time ago, it was passed on the 
road by a person residing at B—t, 
who was invited by the driver to 
ascend his vehicle.—‘ No, I thank 
you, coachec, I’m ina hurry to day,” 
was the provoking reply of the 
pedestrian. A gentleman who was 
once about to visit a friend at B—t, 
and who was not aware of the snail- 
like motion of this vehicle, unfortu- 
nately took a place in it. Arrived, 
at length, at the end of his journey, 
he inquired the name of the coach- 
man.—“ Dean,” replied his friend, 
“ Ay,” said he, “ Dean he may be; 
but, curse me if he is Dean Swift.” 


Lorp E—n, who brought to this 
country the mutilated marbles from 
Athens, is so unfortunate as to have 
had his nasal promontory a little 


damaged in the wars. Lord Byron 
who has been particularly severe upon 
this nobleman, and his proceedings 
in regard to the statues, never wrote 
anything more smart and pointed 
than the two following lines, which 
he produced a few years since :— 


“* Noseless himself, he brings us nose- 
less blocks ; 


‘* To shew what Time can do, and 
what the 


De icate Appress. A short time 
ago, a noted Lecturer on Astronomy, 
who was exhibiting his Orrery, “ for 
the instruction and amusement of 
youth of both sexes,” came forward 
one evening, previous to the Theatre 


being darkened, and thus addressed 
the audience :— 


“ As the lights are about to be 
shaded, I beg leave to request that if 
any gentleman, under cover of dark- 
ness, should take an indecent liberty 
with a lady, she will call out, and 
light shall be immediately restored, in 


order that the offender may be de- 
tected!” 


The gentlemen, it is to be pre- 
sumed, behaved with proper decorum, 
or the ladies did not wish to create 
any unnecessary disturbance: at all 
events, no lights were called for 
during the evening. 


Rapica Susuimity. The passing 
of the late restrictive Bills, though 
doubtless attended with very good : 
effects, has put a stop to much fine 
writing. The following specimen is 
from one of the “ Twopenny Trash” 
works, called Medusa.”— 
The writer has been announcing 4 
subscription entered into by certain 
Journeymen Shoemakers, for the re- 
lief of the Manchester Sufferers :”— 


“ Let the saintly Sidmouth ponder 
on this; and, as he hears his shoes 
creak, when beading the Theatre of 
Corruption, recal to his mind that 
they were fabricated by the bands of 
men who scorned to be slaves; an 
that every sound they produce is 4 
note in the passing-bell of Oppres- 
ston.” DON JUAN. 
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wWerse. 


The Dying Bard, by George Soane, 
A. B. 


Dark is the night that is closing 
around me, 
And still is the air as the summer- 
wind’s breath ; 
Allis cold at my heart, and the fetters, 
that bound me, 
Soon, soon will be snapp’d by the 
cold hand of death. 


Then, bring me my harp, while the 
life-spring has pow’r 
To roll the red tide of the blood 
through my veins, 
While my eye yet can see in this dark 
lonely hour, 
And my hand yet has strength to 
touch fancy’s warm strains, 


Oh! where are the bright golden 
visions of glory, 
That shed their warm light on the 
morning of youth ?— 
They are gone, and no tongue shall 
repeat my sad story, 
But slander shall dumb the low 
whispers of truth, 


Over the waste of the past, when 
memory gazes, 
She finds not a spot that invites 
her to stay ; 


No sun shines to gild the thorn- 


wilder’d mazes, 


No flower is blooming to deck the 
rough way. 


Oh! why had I life, since memory 
treasures 
No joy in the past for Fancy to 
roam ; 
And Hope, that still finds in the dis- 
tance her pleasures, 
For me has no bliss in the time 
that shall come 


Or, if Hope beam’d to cheer futu- 
rity’s dulness, 
That rounds like a halo the circle 
of life, 
Could I trust to her light, when the 
storm in its fulness 
Is raging about me, too weak for 
the strife ? 


Yet I err—for my heart has one hope 
in its sadness, 
One hope that can lighten the 
weight of despair, 
That mingles with sorrow the sun- 
shine of gladness, 
And softens the pain from the 
venom of care. 


*Tis the hope soon to rest where the 
rank grass is weeping 
The night-fallen dews o’er the 
homes of the dead, 
For then, in the bosom of earth 
coldly sleeping, 
The power to feel with the passions 
is fled. 


Farewell my lov’d harp—the life- 
spring is failing ; 
A sound like the rushing of wayes 
fills my ear ; 
In the darkness that gathers strange 
visions are sailing, 
And Hope itself dies in this mo- 
ment of fear. 


Stanzas. 


Time’s glowing axle turns! another 
year 
Brings me to muse upon the che- 
quer’d past ; 
And mem’ry, busy mem’ry, drops a 
tear, 
O’er joys and blooming hopes, that 
were not form’d to last! 
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Is this the world, that once appear’d 


so bright, The Midnight Spell.s 
: Cloth’d and bedeck’d in fairy-like 
ereay ? Now, while the drowsy world do 


Are these the scenes that charm’d my rest, 


dazzied sight, 
While Hope, with syren voice, 


And bade my footsteps seek, and 
follow Pleasure’s road ? 


CT was then the cherub Love did 
wave his wings, 
And place bis brightest garland on 
my brow ; 
Whilst Disappointment, with its scor- 
pion stings, 
Touch’d not the thoughtless heart, 
that’s chill’d to marble now !) 


‘Tis the same world indeed! 
mov’d, unchang’d ; 
With the same features, and the 
self-same hue 
That then it wore; 
estrane’d, 
And look with cheerless gaze on 
all that meets my view ! 


f saw the world through an illusive 
light, 
That ting’d each prospect with a 
magic shade ; 
Hope wav’d her wand, and ev’ry 
scene was bright; 
Despair’s black brow appear’d, 
and bade Hope’s prospects fade. 
Turn, then, thy axle, Time, with 
double force, 
Until my span of years be number’d 
o’er ! 
Though others murmur at thy swift- 
wing’d course, 
Td thank thee, could these eyes 
but sleep to wake no more! 
March, 1820, 


*tis J that am 


SAPPHO, JUN, 


Stand I, unhallow’d and unblest ; 
With bare arms over my shoulders 


bade my young heart be gay ? 
y 5 br y Like a wizard who prayeth before he 
ETS Is this the magic land of smiles and be lost, 
oP | flowers, Invoking by charms, while the bel! 
+i Whese sunny aspect, at each step peals the hour, 
| | | I trod, The forms of those beings whom 

wy ih. Woo’d me yet onward to still brighter death will devour; 

ik bowers, Of those who will sleep in their 


shrouds the next year;— 

By the might of my spell I command 
ye appear!! 

Should the blessings of heaven 
your destiny be, 

Let a choir of angels, with sweet 
ninstrelsy, 

Charm the night-blast to rest, ere 
the vision I see. 

But, should your portion be in 

Hell, 

Let a groan speak your coming, your 
presence a yell! 


J. B. B. 
Canterbury Square, Southwark. 


A Parting Wish, addressed to the 
Dutch, upon quitting Amsterdam. 


Amphibious wretches, sudden be your 
fall! 
May man undamn you, and G—d 
d—n you all! 
JINK- 


* It is a popular belief in some 
parts of the country, that if a person 
stand at a chureh-door, at 12 o’clock 
on the night of New-Year’s Day, au 
repeat some mystic lines while “ 
clock is striking, the spirits of @ 
those, resident in that parish, wl 
are to die in the cnsuing year, W! 
appear to him. 
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